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humour of Georges de la Fouchardi&re, No great soldier had
general acceptance of his glory in his own country than Foch. The
real beneficiary of the campaign against glory was Pdtain. There
was a real general, cautious, rational, sceptical, pessimistic, the
antithesis of Foch with his absurd, irrational belief in faith, in the
offensive, in the moral aspects of war and command. Alone among
the grands chefs, P&ain was pretty nearly exempt from the irony of
Le Canard EnchaM. He was the hero of one of the most important
sections of Les Hommes de Bonne Vokntf* Every war was a bloody
mess; war d la P6tain was less of a bloody mess than war <J la Foch.
And the military needs of France were discussed (as far as they
were discussed at all) in a highly rational, prudent, economical
frame of mind. What was forgotten was the wisdom of the German
saying: "a wholly rational army would run away/'
It was not a wholly rational act to hold the Bastion Saint-Gervais
at La Rochelle, or to indulge in absurd conspiracies in Belleisle-
en-Mer, It was not a totally rational emotion that made the French
infantry, surrounded at Blenheim, burn their standards and ask in
tears: "What will the King say?" It was not a totally rational cal-
culation to ignore the prudential arguments of MM* Ptftnin and
Laval in 1940, and refuse to let France pass into the rearguard of the
triumphant and invincible march of the Third Roiclu It was very
much in the spirit of Dumas, even of such unideological heroes as
Coconnas, of such unthinking heroes as Porthos, of such victims of
the point of honour as Athos, of such French combinations of cal-
culation and recklessness as d'Artagnan,
And it is that side of France that Dumas has made comprehensible
to us, without teaching, merely by exemplifying. The France that
we learned to know as little boys was that France, the France of
long straight roads and crowded streets, of heroic follies and
ostentatious, almost vainglorious courage, From Dumas, it was easy
to move on to the coureurs de bois and the heroic Indian fighters,
men and women, who made Canada, and left their traces all over
the American west, Ney and Montcalm; the priggish Lafayette
and the gloriously eccentric Bailii de Suffren; the men of the
Grande Armie and the Marne; all were easily comprehensible to
the properly initiated little boys and girls of the English-speaking
world. We could understand the story of the Chevalier d'Assas
(which I have known bring tears to the eyes of a junior member of